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RUINED BY BRIGHT LIGHTS 


Story on Page 2 


rn 


“HAWK” MILLER FRAMES “THE KID” IN RUM-RAID KILLING OF COP—to hide crime 
he himself has committed Story on Page 2 


LOVE-CRAZED WOMAN CONFESSES SHOOTING OF “THE HAWK’—Bares fact that 
slain night club proprietor murdered policeman—thus clearing youth who beats it back home “QUEEN OF THE NIGHT CLUBS” LEAVES TOWN 
with “Queen of the Night Clubs.” Story on Page 2 Story on Page 2 


BIG TOWN CLAIMS MORE VICTIMS 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Picture 
lat pe 
Sensational “Lights of New York” 


First Complete Talking Picture! 


Most Novel Feature Ever Offered on Stage or Screen in Any Play 


Th aia. 
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Production No. 


Scene fos ‘Lights of New York." Warner Bros: First Al Talking PictiLre 


1—Cut or Mat 


MAIN STREET LOVERS 


CAUGHT IN SWIRLING 
TIDES OF BROADWAY 


Story and Synopsis by Hugh 
Herbert and Murray Roth 


BRYAN FOY DIRECTS 


Synopsis of Play Follows 


The little town in upper New 
York State, where Eddie Morgan 
operates his mother’s hotel, and 
Gene, his friend, runs the barber 
shop, is getting on their nerves, 
They want to go to the big town 


House of the World 


mate money to repay his mother, 
Eddie goes to see Kitty before it 
is time for her to go to work in 
the night club in which she is the 
star. After talking it over, they 
both decide to go back to their 
home town as soon as they get 
sufficient funds. In the conversa- 
tion Kitty tells Eddie that Hawk 
Miller, owner of the night club, is 
a constant bother and continues to 
make disagreeable advances. Miller 
is trying to shake his old girl, 
Molly, after many years during 
which time she has helped him 
financially and in numerous other 
ways. 

Eddie, in his youthful manner, 


tells Kitty not to worry as Hawk is 
his friend, but if anything troubles 


BIFF-BANG MELODRAMA 
OF BIG TOWN CRIME - 
FIRST ALL-VITAPHONM§) 


“Lights of New York” comes to 
ase a enestie> «owen. = 


To see “Lights of New York,” 
Warner Bros.’ Vitaphone picture, 
which is to be presented at the 
eo tgere LMeabre<ON.. 3.06018 Said -tosne 
equivalent to a trip to New York. 
In this, the first of the all-talking 
motion pictures, all of the action 
is laid on Broadway or in the 
“Roaring Forties.” One is taken 
along the Great White Way, with 
its millions of lights at theatre 


BROADWAY NIGHTS IN |FIRST ALL-TALKING Raere per pas = big eee. her to fire the revolver, which he/time. Hordes of people are hurry- 
BLAZING MELODRAMA| PHOTOPLAY DRIVES aides hoe ae ae a hands her, into the air. That will | ing by. 


OF TALKING SCREEN 


Cawies: to... . = Negt 2 .S. « 


It is only natural that Warner 
Bros., who brought Vitaphone to 
the world a scant two years ago, 
should bring to the screen the first 
all-talking motion picture with 
spoken dialogue and sound effects 
throughout. 


“Lights of New York,” the ini- 
tial venture in the new medium of 
complete spoken lines in every 
scene from beginning to end, marks 
a new page in history of screen 
It is in itself as important | 
a step as the invention of the mo-! 
tion picture camera and as wide a 
departure from the established 
silent screen as the first cinema was 
from the legitimate stage. 


Concentrated experimentation 
and investigation has marked the 
time since the first showing of 
Vitaphone talking films. Warner 
Bros.’ Hollywood Studios have 
been constantly active, improving 
and expanding this innovational 
device and the result of months of 
labor is seen and heard in “Lights 
of New York,” in which Helene 
Costello and Cullen Landis portray 
the leading roles. 


Bryan Foy, Vitaphone director 
and supervisor for Warners, has 
been successfully directing short 


THEM THRILL-MAD 


“Lights of New York’? Comes 
to the .... Theatre 
Next. ssh 


Tingling of the spine like that 
which thrilled those who witnessed 
their first motion picture, is prom- 
ised those who attend the showing 
of “Lights of New York,” the first 


‘film drama to contain spoken dia- 


logue throughout. 

Vitaphone—through the War- 
ners who brought the first speak- 
ine motion picture to the world 
less than two years ago—now pre- 
sents for the first time the initial 
venture in a_ startling feature 
length production with all-talking 
scenes. 

An original story by Hugh Her- 
bert and Murray Roth, “Lights of 
New York.” depicts the drama in 
the lives of those who inhabit that 
colorful section of New York City 
known as the “Roaring Forties,” 
and especially of two small town 
lovers who are causht in the mael- 
strom of crime. Each character 
speaks every line in the entire 
seven reels of this Vitaphone pro- 
duction under the direction of 
Bryan Foy, pioneer vEEReSe 
director and supervisor for Warner | 
Bros. 

Helene Costello and Cullen Lan- 
dis play the leading parts in 
“Lights of New York,” while Mary 
Carr, Gladvs Brockwell, Wheeler 
Oakman, Eugene Pallette. Tom 
McGuire, Tom Dugan, Harry Down- 
ing, Guy D’Ennery, Walter Perci- 


the street and Gene’s_ tonsorial 
business is exceedingly lax, except 
for two gentlemen living in the 
hotel with whom the two boys have 
become quite friendly. 


The two men, Jackson and Dick- 
son, put up a deal to Gene to: come 
with them to New York where a 
good barber like himself could 
make a lot of money if someone 
would get the necessary funds to 
finance a shop. Gene is intrigued 
by this proposition, which also fits 
in with Eddie’s ideas of going to 
the big city and making good. 
And then there is Kitty Lewis, who 
had lived in the same town and 
had been Eddie’s sweetheart before 
she went to New York. Eddie 
wanted to see her. 


Finally convincing his mother 
that if he had the money he could 
make good, Eddie takes her sav- 
ings and opens the barber shop 
with Gene aided by the two gen- 
tlemen, Jackson and Dickson. 


After several months of “busi- 
ness” in New York, they realize 
that they have been fooled. Their 
barber shon is nothing but a cover- 
up for a “speakeasy” and a blind 
for a bootlegging headquarters. 


Eddie and Gene decide to quit 
when they get even and can pay 
back Mother Morgan. In the mean- 
time the two men who hoodwinked 
them have made enough money to 
suit themselves and leave Eddie 
and Gene with their shop. 


Firmly convinced to try and 
make the shop earn enough legiti- 


frighten them away, he says. 


At the night club Hawk is in 
deep conversation with two of his 
cronies. A cop has been shot in a 
bootlegging mixup the night before 
and the only evidence is a few 
cases of Old Century. These cases 
are in Hawk’s office and he wants 
to get them out! 


Hawk sends for Eddie Morgan, 


One of the great scenes shows a 
fashionable night club in full 
swing. The picture calls for a 
big cast and contains many screen 
notables, including Helene Cos- 
tello. The main story is the hair- 
raising pursuit of rum-runners who 
have killed a cop. From this vortex 
of blood and fury the country 
lovers barely escape. 

The melodrama is the work of 


who is watching Kitty do her act.| Murray Roth and Hugh Herbert. 
Upon entering Hawk’s office, he| Bryan Foy directed. 


asks Eddie to do him a favor and 
keep a few cases of booze for him 
as he expects his place to be raided 
at any moment. Eddie agrees and 
takes the cases of Old Century in 
his car to the barber shop. While 
Eddie is gone, Hawk and Molly 
quarrel and there are threats from 
both. 


Diligently in search of the killer 
of the federal officer shot in the 
bootleg war, two detectives go to 
Hawk’s office and threaten to close 
up the place if he doesn’t say some- 
thine. They already know that the 
guilty party has the cases of Old 
Century. Hawk tells them that he 
knows where it is and plans to 
meet them at Eddie and Gene’s 
barber shop at 10 p.m. By chance 
Kitty overhears them mentioning 
the time and the place. She quickly 
calls Eddie-on the phone and tells 
him that he has been framed. 

Disposing of the stuff, Eddie 
waits in the shop for Hawk’s com- 
ing. When Hawk arrives to meet 
the two detectives, he runs into 
Eddie. Eddie accuses Hawk of the 
murder and in the ensuing quarrel 
Hawk pulls a gun on him. As he 
draws his hand from his pocket, a 


features and subjects. During this val, Jere Delaney and Robert sudden shot comes from the curtain 

time the idea grew in his mind to] Elliott complete the supporting killing the night club owner. / 
make a feature length production | cast. Gene and Eddie put the dead | Veer &ros.First All Talking Picture 
in which all the characters spoke “Lights of New York” comes to man in one of the barber chairs. 

their lines without a single break] the .... Theatre . SAMOS rece Fiddie hurries to Kitty’s home while Production No. 3—Cut or Mat 
or letdown. It was decided through | for a run of .... days. Gene makes a fake attempt to 


conferences with Jack L. Warner, 
chief executive, that an original 
story by Murray Roth and Hugh 
Herbert would serve as a forceful 
vehicle to make the first feature 
leneth Vitaphone production a 
reality. It was a daring undertak- 
ing, but they knew it was the next 
step in the swift development of 
the film industry. The result is the 
astounding achievement seen and 
heard on the screen in “lights of 
New York,” directed by Bryan 
Foy. 


The entire cast of prominent 
players have had both stage and 
screen experience and in support 
of Helene Costello and Cullen 
Landis appear Gladys Brockwell, 


MAIN STREET BROADWAY- 
BOUND IN TALKING FILM 


Youngsters often kiek over the 
family traces in the little white 
house with the o@reen blinds back 
on the hill. and rush to the hio city 
to earve a way to fame and fortune. 
Tt is with a vouth from a country 
town who lands in New York to 
find himself enmeshed with a wane 
of lawbreakers. that the plot of 
Warner Bros. revolves. 

“Lichts of New York.” bv the 
wav. is described as the mast novel 
motion picture ever filmed. Jt is 
the first of the all-talking@ motion 
nictures. unfolding its nlot through 


shave the corpse. The detectives 


come into the shop looking for| BROADWAY NIGHT LIFE 


Hawk. While they are waiting the 
still form in the barber chair 
slowly slumps risidly to the floor. 
They rapidly quiz the frightened 
Gene and discovering that Eddie 
has gone. Crosby, the veteran de- 
tective. voes after him. 


In Kitty’s anartment, Eddie is 


trvine to get her to hurry away]... 


with him when a knock at the door 
brings Crosby into the room. He 
shows them the revolver found in 
the barber shop. It is the same 
one that Eddie gave Kitty in the 
nark! He is about to take them to 
the station when Molly, Hawk’s 
jilted sweetheart enters and tells 
them through her tears that she 


TALKING FILM COMING 


One of the great charms of 
Warner Bros.’ “Lights of New 
York,” the first of the all-talk .) 
motion pictures which is to | 
attention at the .... Theatre. 
. . lies in the wonderful diver- 
sity of its scenes and characters. 
Interspersed in a virile story, 
which shows innocence in the mael- 
strom of New York’s night life, 
there is introduced a fashionable 
night club. The entertainment 
popular in such resorts is shown 
in its entirety through Vitaphone. 
In this scene Helene Costello ap- 


Mary Carr, Eugene  Pallette, 3 : 
Wheeler Oakman. Tem Dugan. Tom the voices of its characters. shot Hawk. | He was no good, yet|pears to particular advantage. 
McGuire, Guy D’Ennery, Walter Helene Costello and Cullen Lan- she loved him. Warner Bros. gathered a great 


Percival, Jere Delaney and Robert 
Elliott. 


dis head the all-star east. Murrav 


| Roth and Hueh Herbert did the 


sereen plav which was directed bv 


| Sceve from ‘Lights of New York. 


cast for this picture, which is de- 
scribed as the biggest novelty on 
the screen at the present time. 


Greatly relieved at the turn of 
affairs, Eddie and Kitty decide to: 
leave the “Roaring Forties” for- 


“Lights of New York” comes to|]Brvan Foy. “Tights of New Warner Exos.First All Talking Picture ever. The rushine train is vividly |Story and scenario are by Murray 
the .... Theatre next .... for a] York” comes to the .... Theatre! seen and heard bearing them back| Roth and Hugh Herbert. Bryan 
run: of-.. <°.-days. . next for a run of... . davs. Production No. 2—Cut or Mat home. Foy directed. 


Coming! “NOAH 


'S ARK” 


—Made to Top Any Picture Ever Made! 
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Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Picture 


MORE ADVANCE STORIES 


A STORY TORN FROM 
LAST NIGHT’S PAPER 
ON TALKING SCREEN 


Comes to .... Next.... 


“Lights of New York,” Warner 
Bros.’ first full-length all-Vita- 
phone photoplay, is scheduled to 
come to the Strand Theatre next 
rie. fOr a run of ... . days. 


= fLights of New York” is unique 
nov only for the reason that for 
the first time in history all lines 
of a screen play are spoken by 
the players—thus doing away with 
all subtitles—but by the fact that 
the story which was done by Hugh 
Herbert and Murray Roth, is one 
of the most gripping thrill-packed 
creations ever given to stage or 
screen. 


“Lights of New York’’-tells the 
story of two small-town lovers who 
in quest of adventure and fortune 
brave the perils of the Big Town, 
both getting in wrong. The boy is 
inveigled into buying a “barber 
shop” by two New York sharpers, 
who encourage him to take his 
mother’s saving for the- purpose. 
The shop turns out to be a blind 
for bootleggers. In a police raid 
a policeman is shot and the boy is 
“framed” as the culprit. The girl 
has secured work in a night club, 
whose proprietor it is that has 
killed the cop, and put the blame 
on the country boy, who comes 
within the shadow of the electric 
chair. 


Brilliant scenes of Broadway, 
the crowds, the glittering night 
clubs, the river front, the under- 
world riff-raff, the »olice—make 
the story great—and the voices of 
the players are amazing in their 
naturalness and contrast. Helene 
Costello and Cullen Landis head 
the all-star cast. Others are Gladys 
Brockwell, Mary Carr, Wheeler 
Oakman, Eugene Pallette, Robert 
Elliott, Tom Dugan, Tom McGuire, 
Guy D’Ennery, Walter Percival 
and Jere Delaney. Bryan Foy di- 
rected. 


FANS NOW FALL FOR 
ACTOR’S SCREEN VOICE 


“The film fan will soon be saying: 
I fell in love with his voice! when 
a screen hero is introduced to the 
world in talking motion pictures 
instead of the time-worn expres- 
sions regarding the hair, eyes, or 
profile of the cinema star of the 
silent drama,” says Helene Costello, 
who plays the leading feminine 
role in “Lights of New York,” the 
first feature-length Vitaphone pro- 
duction to reach the screen with 
spoken dialogue from start to fin- 
ish. 

“Lights of New York” is a grip- 
ping melodrama of mystery, mur- 
der, love and daring. Miss Cos- 
tello believes that the voice on the 
sereen is just as important as the 
personal appearance of the artist. 
In many cases the speaking voice 
of screen stars will greatly en- 
hance their “screen personality” 
to a point where their voice will 
become their outstanding power of 
attraction. 


-Cullen Landis appears opposite 
Mlene Costello in “Lights of New 
y PPLD ‘OIPNIG SIOYyJOIg TOUTE MA 
ye AoWq uvdag Aq poyoorip ,‘SYIOX 
Brockwell, Mary Carr, Eugene 
Pallette, and Wheeler Oakman en- 
act important roles in the promi- 
nent supporting cast of players in 
this original Vitaphone all-talking 
motion picture written by Murray 
Roth and Hugh Herbert. 


“Lights of New York” comes to 


I 


the. ... Theatre next... . for 
“fan of <:.-2> days. 
For murder, though it 
have no_ tongue, will 


speak with most miracu- 
lous organ. 


—Shakespeare. 
Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. 


“LIGHTS OF NEW 
YORK” IS VOICED 
ON SCREEN 


The voice of New York’s Roar- 
ing Forties” has found its way to 
the screen! 


Warner Bros.’ Vitaphone fea- 
ture-length production, “Lights of 
New York,” the first all-talking 
motion picture in which all the 
characters are heard throughout 
the entire picture as well as seen, 
depicts a travelling scene down the 
length of Broadway’s Great White 
Way to a night club in which an 
underworld gang operates. 


Through the entire piece all the 
myriad conglomerate sounds are 
heard on the screen, while the at- 
mosphere is further portrayed by 
an amazing series of lap-dissolves 
of characteristic occurrences in 
New York accompanied by their 
attendant sound effects native to 
the locality—the night life of the 
underworld of Manhattan. 


Helene Costello and Cullen Lan- 
dis play the leading role in “Lights 
of New York. Directed by Byran 
Foy at Warner Bros.’ studio from 
an original story written especially 
for Vitaphone by Hugh Herbert 
and Murray Roth, the supporting 
cast includes Gladys Brockwell, 
Wheeler Oakman, Eugene Pallette, 
Robert Elliott, and many other 
prominent players. “Lights of New 
York” comes to the. .. Theatre 
nexXta= 5,-2.2 fore aarui ofS ses. 
days. 


“LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” 


TALKING THRILLER 


Sensational in form and content 
is Warner Bros.’ “Lights of New 
York,” first all-talking picture in 
the world, comes to the ; 
Theatre next .... for a run of 
.... days. “Lights of New York” 
will undoubtedly serve as a model 
for the avalanche of all-talking 


pictures which must _ inevitably 
follow. 

The story is tense and_hair- 
raising in its portrayal of the 


grim adventures of two small town 
sweethearts who brave the Big 
Town. 


A policeman is murdered in a 
rum raid and the proprietor of the 
cabaret where the girl dances, 
frames the country boy as the per- 
petrator of the deed. The shadow 
of the electric chair is over him 
when a jealous woman reveals the 
real murderer. 


“Lights of New York” is a glit- 
tering panorama of all that is gay, 
gruesome, glamourous or terrify- 
ing in Manhattan—and all the 
characters speak the lines—there- 
by doing away entirely with sub- 
titles. 


Helene Costello, Cullen Landis, 
Mary Carr and Gladys Brockwell 
head the all-star cast. Murray 
Roth and Hugh Herbert did story 
and scenario and Bryan Foy di- 
rected. 


Scene fram'Lights of New York Warner Bros. First Hl Talking Picture 


Production No. 


5—Cut or Mat 


HOW TWELVE 


CHARACTERS 


TOOK CHARGE OF THE PLOT 


“Lights of New York,” First All-Vitaphone Talking Pic- 
ture Comes to the .... Theatre Next... . 


One of the most interesting 
stories that has come out of a 
studio in many a day is that con- 
cerning the filming of the intensely 
dramatic ,picture that is going to 
amaze people by the way Vita- 
phone brings out its dialogue in 
scenes that hold one _ spellbound 
through their sheer power. 


In a way, the story is apropos 
of the fact that pictures, as well 
as plays, are not written. They 
are built. 


This may seem preposterous to 
the budding playwright, but it is 
the truth. There are cases in- 
numerable to prove it. 


Read Prof. Butler’s “Technique 
of the Drama” or William Archer’s 
“Play Making” and you will see 
the truth of this statement. 


“Lights of New York” is a case 
in point. Like Topsy it wasn’t 
born, it just grew. 


For months Bryan Foy, one of 
the directors of the Vitaphone 
presentations made by Warner 
Bros. in their Hollywood studios, 
had an idea for a sketch he was 
anxious to make. 


It was something that would 
give him a great opportunity to 
bring out the powers of Vita- 


ee eas 


Scere fram'Lights of New York" Warner Bros: First Ul! Talking Picture 
Production No, 4—Cut or Mat 


phone. He talked to Hugh Herbert 
and Murray Roth about it and the 
result was that they turned over 
to him a terse story concerning a 
country youth who came to New 
York and fell among crooks. Just 
what Foy wanted. It would give 
him a chance to show Broadway 
and a night club with the kind of 
entertainment furnished its custo- 
mers, usually composed of other 
country people in New York on a 
spree. The sketch would run about 
seventeen minutes. 


Foy, full of enthusiasm, took 
advantage of a lull in the studio 
to get his cast together and film 
the sketch. He did it all in a day. 
That night he was to see the re- 
sult in the projection room. He 
didn’t want anyone else to see it; 
in fact, he was a bit afraid. Hardly 
had the last fadeout passed when 
out of the darkness of the projec- 
tion room came the voice of Jack 
L.-Warner, whose presence was un- 
known to the director. 


“Foy,” exclaimed Warner, “you 
have here a scene with wonderful 
possibilities. It is really great. 
You’ve just scratched the surface 
of a tremendous story. Call in 
everyone and let us go to work on 
this and build it up.” 


Back came the authors to elab- 
orate their story and in a week the 
little sketch Bryan Foy had tried 
to “sneak” in as an experiment, 
had developed into a full-length 
picture. Scenes were built, addi- 
tional actors were engaged and the 
work was the one topic of. conver- 
sation throughout the studio. Al- 
most until the end of the seventh 
reel had been reached, suggestions 
kept coming in that added to the 
effectiveness of the story. Finally 
the last shot was taken and Foy 
rushed to Jack Warner to tell him 
the picture was completed. 


“What picture?” inquired War- 
ner, smiling. 


Foy instantly understood. In all 
the enthusiasm and all the work 
no one had thought of a nermanent 
title for the picture. 


“Let’s call it “Lights of New 
York,” exclaimed Warner, and they 
did. 


Of all the pictures that have 
been made in Warner Bros.’ studios 
it is said that there never was 
one that was turned out with so 
much enthusiasm as was the first 
picture given to the world that 
told its story through the human 
voice directly from the screen—a 
picture without a subtitle. 


FIRST ALL-VITAPHONE 
FILM THRILLER COMES 


“Lights of New York,’ Warner 
Bros. first full-length all-Vita- 
phone production, comes to the... 
. . Theatre next .... for a run 
of .... days. The piece, a thrill- 
ing heart-drama of Main Street 
and Broadwav, was written by 
Hugh Herbert and Murray Roth, 
and directed by Bryan Foy. Helene 
Costello and Cullen Landis head 
the all-star cast, which includes 
Gladys Brockwell, Mary Carr, 
Wheeler Oakman, Robert Elliott, 
Eugene Pallette, Tom Dugan, Tom 
McGuire, Walter Percival, Guy 
D’Ennery and Jere Delaney. 


“Lights of New York” is: proof 
of the perfection which has been 
attained in screen conversation, 
the voices of the characters blend- 
ing as the various-instruments in 
a well-trained orchestra. “Lights 
of New York” is an amazing pic- 
ture amazingly well done. 


JAZZ ARTISTS SHARE 
TALKING SCREEN HIT 


Earl Burtnett’s popular Biltmore 
Hotel Orchestra furnishes the 
dance music for the night club 
scenes in “Lights of New York,” 
the initial effort of a Vitaphone 
talking motion picture with spoken 
eavete and sound effect through- 
out. 


Much of the rapid action of this 
story of New York night life cen- 
ters around the cafe in which 
Helene Costello, dances and where 
her lover is charged with murder. 
A group of talented dancers form 
the chorus of the night club revue 
directed by Larry Ceballos, well- 
known ensemble and dance creator, 
who has conceived and staged the 
routines for numerous Greenwich 
Village Follies and other Broadway 
musical comedies. 


Cullen Landis and Helene Cos- 
tello head the cast of “Lights of 
New York,” which Bryan Foy di- 
rected at Warner Bros.’ studio. 
Gladys Brockwell, Mary Carr, 
Eugene Pallette and Wheeler Oak- 
man are included in the support- 
ing cast of prominent players in 
this all-talking Vitaphone produc- 
tion of feature length written by 
Murray Roth and Hugh Herbert. 

“Lights of New York’ comes to 
the . . ... Theatre next .... for 
a-tun of: 2a. days. 


TALKATIVE BARBER 
HEARD ON SCREEN 


At last the loquacious barber 
has an opportunity to hear himself 
as others hear him! 


For the talking motion picture 
brings to the screen for the first 
time the conversation of the ton- 
sorial artist in “Lights of New 
York,” the first all-talking feature 
length screen story to reach the 
screen with Helene Costello and 
Cullen Landis in the leading ro- 
mantic roles. 


Eugene Pallette in the role of 
the barber in this history-making 
drama of New York’s Roaring 
Forties, finds himself in an unusual 
position as compared to others of 
the trade, as his customer is life- 
less! This is ‘ust one of the tre- 
mendously powerful scenes in the 
Vitaphone production filmed at 
Warner Bros.’ studios with spoken 
dialogue and sound effects through- 
out every reel. 


Directed by Brvan Foy, Vita- 
phone supervisor and director for 
Warner’s, “Lights of New York” 
includes in the cast of supporting 
players of both stage and screen, 
Gladys Brockwell, Mary Carr, 
Wheeler Oakman, Robert Elliott, 
and many others. An original Vita- 
phone story by Hugh Herbert and 
Murray Roth, “Lights of New 
York” depicts the adventures of 
two young lovers caught in the 
fangs of the underworld in the 
big city. 


“Lights of New York” comes to 
|\the .... Theatre next -.... fer 
la run.of > days. 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Picture 


cE 1 He 


~ STORIES FOR CURRENT USE 


“Mother” Mary Carr Cast 
in “Lights of New York” 


Although Mary Carr has _ por- 
trayed the role of mother both be- 
fore the footlights and kleigs on in- 
numerable occasions, for the first 
time she enacts 
a part in which 
her voice is 
heard on_ the 
sereen in 
“Lights of New 
York,” Warner 
Bros.’ initial ef- 
fort in produc- 
ing a Vitaphone 
picture of fea- 


ture length with Mary Carr 

spoken dialogue dena asia 
- t zs 

and sound ef Cut or Mat 


fects throughout Order Separately 
the entire story. =". 

One of the most lovable per- 
sonalities of filmdom, Mary Carr 
has devoted her entire life to 
bringing joy to the hearts of those 
who witnessed her on the stage or, 


within recent years, watched her 
vivid pantomime in the silent 
drama. 


Now her voice, as comfortably 
motherly and as her presence, is 
brought to the screen as the parent 
of Cullen Landis, who plays in 
“Lights of New York,” opposite 
Helene Costello, under the direc- 
tion of Bryan Foy. 

Gladys Brockwell, Eugene Pal- 
lette, Wheeler Oakman, Robert 
Elliott, Tom Dugan, Tom_ Mc- 
Guire, Walter Percival, Guy D’En- 
nery and Jere Delaney are also in 
the cast, portray outstanding sup- 
porting roles in the original Vita- 
phone story of New York’s night 
iife written by Hugh Herbert and 
Murray Roth. 


Oakman Grim “Night 
Hawk” in the Thriller 
“Lights of New York” 


Wheeler Oakman, who plays the 
grim keeper of the night club in 
“Lights of New York,” Warner 
Bros.’ first full-length all-Vitaphone 
photoplay, now 
showing at the 
‘ . . Theatre, 
was born in 
Fairfax County, ¢ 
Ni ou ne dse In 
1890. 

He is related 
to Fishting Joe 
Wheeler of Con- 
federate and 
Spanish - Amer- 
ican War fame. 


Wheeler Oakmaty 


His theatrical 

debut was as ee i hd 

juvenile in “Un- — gyder Separa 
paratel 

der Southern . 

Skies.” He toured for several 


years in “Strongheart” and “Check- 
ers,” playing heavies, and in 1912 
went into pictures under Selig, 
playing Bronco Kid in “The 
Spoilers” with William Farnum, 
which, curiously enough, was the 
first feature length picture. 

Joining the army in November, 
1917, he served in France, receiv- 
ing his discharge in January, 
1919. Since that time he has ap- 
peared with Viola Dana, Priscilla 
Dean, Bessie Love, Annette Keller- 
mann, Colleen Moore and others. 

Mr. Oakman has played semi- 
professional baseball, is an enthus- 
iast at golf and tennis, and is the 
“Dad” of the Beverley Hills “De 
Molay,’ the junior Masonic organi- 
zation. 

“TLiohts of New York” is now 
showing at the .... Theatre. 


“LIGHTS OF 
NEW YORK” 


The story 

Of two country kids 
Who brave 

The big town 

Meet terror 

And disaster— 
And go home 

To settle down! 


Helene Costello Scores 


As Lead in First Big 
All-Vitaphone Picture 


Helene Costello, who danced her 
way to fame in the silent drama, 
portrays a vivacious night club 
dancer in the leading feminine role 
in “hichts’ “of 5 
New York,” the 
first Vitaphone 


feature length 
picture to reach 
the screen in 
which all the 
characters 
speak their 
words through 


the enfolding of 
the entire story. 


Sister of the 
lovely Dolores 
Costello, Helene, pci tate 


is a daughter 
of Maurice Cos- 
tello, the first movie idol. Com- 
pleting her education at an exclu- 
sive academy on the Hudson, 
Helene traveled to all parts of the 
world, evidencing many-sided artis- 
tie abilities. 

At seventeen the stage‘ called 
her and she appeared in a sister 
dancing act with Dolores in George 
White’s “Scandals,” thus attracting 
the attention of the Warners, who 
immediately signed her under a 
long term contract. “Good Time 
Charley.” “In Old Kentucky” and 
“The Midnight Taxi” are among 
her recent vehicles. 

In “Lights of New York” Miss 
Costello finds her greatest oppor- 
tunity for dramatic interpretation 
she has yet received—the beauti- 
ful quality of her voice being 
brought to the screen as well as 
her charming personality. Cullen 
Landis enacts the leading masculine 
role opposite Miss Costello in 
“Liehts of New York,” while the 
stellar supporting cast includes 
Gladys Brockwell, Mary Carr, 
Eugene Pallette. Wheeler Oakman, 
Robert Elliott. Tom Dugan, Tom 


Order Separately 


McGuire, Walter Percival, Guy 
D’Ennery, Jere Delaney and many 
others. 


” 


“Tiohts of New York,” which 
marks Brvan Fov’s initial effort as 
a director of Vitaphone feature 
length productions, was written by 
Hugh Herbert and Murray Roth. 


Irish Wit Lands Dugan 
in “Lights of New York” 


Born in Dublin, Ireland, Tom 
Duean at an early ave migrated 
with his family to Philadelphia 
where he received his education. 
Leaving school 
to join a medi- 
cine show, he 
nearly starved 
on the meager 
wages which 
often went un- 
naid. 

Beating it to 
New York the 
clever lad be- 
came acquainted 


with a number Tom Dugar 

of newsboys = 

who had excel- Stock S-214 
Cut or Mat 


lent voices, and 
organized the 
famous New York Newsboys’ 
Quartette, which toured the coun- 
try for almost seven years as a 
vaudeville headliner. Experience 
thus gained paved the way for 
making his entry into musical 
comedy, which he did in “Silks and 
Satins.” He next appeared in Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” in several 
Shubert shows, during which time 
he wrote many vaudeville sketches 
and playlets. 

Coming to Hollywood, he opened 
with Carter De Haven in his 
“Music Box Revue,” where he re- 
mained until a Warner Bros.’ 
director induced him to take a part 
in “What Every Girl Should 
Know.” Since then he has ap- 
peared in many pictures. among 
them being “Sharpshooters,” 
“Dressed to Kill” and “The Small 
Bachelor.” 

Bryan Foy, director for Warner 
Bros.’ initial full-length all-Vita- 
phone photoplay of New York 
night life, “Lights of New York,” 
chose him to interpret the part of 
Sam, the detective. 


Order Separately 


L 


BRYAN FOY 
DIRECTS 


bryan Foy 
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Bryan Foy, son of the 
beloved comedian, Eddie 
Foy, and eldest of the 
“Seven Little Foys,” left 
the speaking stage two 
years ago to direct the 
short sketches which 
Vitaphone was at that 
time making. 


He has directed hun- 
dreds of these little 
masterpieces, starring 
many of the most cele- 
brated artists of the 
theatrical and musical 
world. 


Mr. Foy has followed 
the activities of Vita- 
phone ta its present state 
of perfection and is re- 
sponsible not only for 
the direction of “Lights 
of New York,” but for 
the selection of the cast, 
all of whom have had 
previous stage and screen 
experience. 


He has written many 
popular songs and 
sketches, among others 
“Gallagher and Shean.” 


Mr. Foy is married and 
lives in Beverly Hills, 


California. 


Elliott a Hit as Hard Guy 
in “Lights of New York” 


Robert Elliott, who created the 
ominously calm, slow-voiced detec- 
tive in the sensational stage hit, 
“Broadway,” portrays a_ plain- 
clothesman in ae 
“Liohts of New 
York,” the first 
all-talking mo- 
tion picture of 


feature length 

in which Helene 

Costello and 

Cullen Landis 

enact the lead- 

ing romantic Ne 

roles. _ Robert E/liott 
Having ap- 

peared in nu- y pepe es 

merous footlight Gis Repaeetel 

productions in 


New York, Elliott came to the west 
coast in his famous detective role 
in “Broadway.” His performance 
attracted the eyes of motion pic- 
ture producers and directors and 
he was given different “bits” at 
various studios. 


Being the exact type recuired 
for “Lights of New York,” Bryan 
Foy, director of this Vitaphone 
production at Warner Bros.’ studio, 
obtained him to play the role. 
Gladys Brockwell, Mary Carr, 
Robert Elliott, Tom Dugan. Tom 
McGuire, Guy “D’Ennery, Walter 
Percival, Jere Delaney, Eugene 
Pallette and Wheeler Oakman also 
interpret important parts in this 
colorful Vitaphone story of New 
York’s night life written by Mur- 
ray Roth and Hugh Herbert. 


Cullen Landis Wins 
Praise as Lead in First 


All-Talking Photoplay 


“With the rush of motion picture 
stars to study voice training due 
to the ever-increasing importance 
of Vitaphone talking pictures, I 
certainly am 
glad that my 
early stage ex- 
nerience has cul- 
tivated my voice 
making addi- 
tional study un- 
necessary,” says 
Cullen Landis, 
who enacts the 
masculine lead 
opposite Helene 
Costello. in 
“Lights of New 
York,” the ini- 
tial Vitaphone 
production with 
spoken dialogue and sound effects 
throughout the entire picture. 

Born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Cullen Landis tried his hand at 
amateur theatricals in his home 
town. He soon realized that his 
ability would reach a_ greater 
audience if he could play to a 
larger city. Climbing steadily, he 
received one of the prize roles at 
that time, the juvenile lead in “The 
Famous Mrs. Fair.” The success 
of this stage play and the triumph 
of Landis in his characterization 
brought him to the heights of 
prominence. 

Attracting the attention of film 
producers he entered the movies. 
James Cruze obtained him to play 
the title role in “The Fighting 
Coward,” which brought him screen 
fame. 

In “Lights of New York” Cullen 
Landis portrays a young village 
boy who wishes to do great things 
in the big city, but finds much to 
his sorrow that if one gets in 
wrong New York’s “Roaring 
Forties” is no place for a fellow 
who wants to do things in an hon- 
est manner. The supporting cast 
in this first effort in the realm of 
all-talking Vitaphone motion pic- 
tures includes Gladys Brockwell, 
Mary Carr, Eugene  Pallette, 
Wheeler Oakman, Robert Elliott, 
Tom Dugan, Tom McGuire, Guy 
D’Ennery, Jere Delaney and Wal- 
ter Percival. Bryan Foy directed 
from an original story by Hugh 
Herbert and Murray Roth. 


Cullen Landis 
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Play Doctors Agree 
on “Lights of New York” 


Two men are responsible for the 
first all-talking picture, “Lights of 
New York,” which Warner Bros. 
are now presenting at the. . 
Theatre. 

The two men are Hugh Herbert 
and Murray Roth, two of the 
cleverest playmakers and _ play 
doctors in the theatrical world. 
Herbert was born in Binghamton, 
New York, and educated in Cornell, 
where the urge to write and act 
took such strong hold upon him 
that he ran away to join a stock 
He worked during the 


company. 
following year into various lines of 
his chosen profession, writing 
plays, fixing up other veovle’s 


plays, and acting—esneciallv Jew- 
ish parts. Coming to Hollywood 
as a member of the Music Box 
Revue. of which he was a leading 
comedian—he formed his connec- 
tion with Warner Bros. as a writer 
for Vitaphone—and at once went 
into collaboration with the equally 
suecessful Murray Roth. 

The latter, after leaving New 
York Universitv, secured a posi- 
tion as song writer with one of the 
bie music vublishing houses. one 
of his hits, “Olga from the Volea.” 
being introduced at a New York 
cabaret, created such a furore that 
a film executive signed him and at 
the same time siened Brvan Fov 


who directed “Tights of New 
York.” the Roth-Herbert story for 
Warner’s. 


Foy. upon coming to Warner’s to 
take charge of direction of Vita- 
phone nictres. brought Roth. 

The Huech-Herbert-Murray Roth 
combination portends great things 
for the all-talking picture—of 
or “Lights of New York” is the 

rst. 


! 


Gladys Brockwell Superb 
in All-Vitaphone Film 


- Gladys Brockwell, who appears 
as Molly Thompson in “Lights of 
New York,’ Warner Bros.’ first 
feature length Vitaphone produc- 
tion with spoken dialogue through- 
out—now play- 
ing at the... 

Theatre — was 
born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, 
and made her 
stage bow as an 
infant in the 
arms of her 
mother, Lillian 
Brockwell, ay, 
br a es star 
0 the time. 

ae played ie see — 

rst speaking tock S-217 
part at three eace Weparaiels 
and when seven 
was a member of a stock company. 
Her first vaudeville tour was with 
Franklin Ardell over the Sullivan 
and Considine Circuit. 

She played her first motion 
picture lead in “The Counterfeiter’s 
Wife” opposite Romaine Fielding, 
later going to Inceville where she 
appeared with Sessue Hayakawa, 
William Hart, Robert deson and 
others. She was later under the 
supervision of D. W. Griffith in 
what became the Triangle Com- 
pany. She also played the femi- 
nine lead in “Double Troubles” 
opposite Douglas Fairbanks. In 
“The Old Highchair’ her charac- 
terization covered a period from 
eighteen to eighty. With Universal 
she co-starred with Milton Sills in 
“The Honor System,” and she is 
remembered for many vampire 
roles under the Fox management. 

Among Miss’ Brockwell’s_ cine- 
matic triumphs are “Oliver Twist,” 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
“So Big,” “Spangles,” “The Coun- 
try Doctor” and “Seventh Heaven.” 
She makes her Vitaphone debut in 
“Lights of New York,” the work of 
Murray Roth and Hugh Herbert, 
under the direction of Bryan Foy, 
in which Helene Costello and Cul- 
len Landis enact the principal 
parts. 


Pallette Triumphs as 
Boob Barber in First 
All-Vitaphone Drama 


Winfield, Kansas, claims Eugene 
Pallette as a native son, though it 
is recorded that before finishing 
his schooling there he ran away 
to become a 
jockey, winning 
huzzas on the 
tracks of St. 
Louis, Lexing- 
ton. and New 
Orleans. He 
then joined the 
circus as a stunt 
bareback rider, ; 
soon receiving’ : 
an injury which 


put. him out of Eugene Palletce 
business for a S 
time. The public cara ab 

5 ut or a 
next saw him Order Separately 


doing a team- 
act in “The Time, the Place and 
the Girl.” 

His first screen appearance was 
in Nestor Comedies under Al 
Christie. He later worked for In 4 
Griffith and Morosco. When t 
World War turned things upsite 
down, it found Eugene Pallette ir. 
the cockpit of an airplane, where 
he remained for eighteen months. 
On his return to civil life he 
switched to farce, such as “Fair 
and Warmer” and “Parlor, Bed- 
room and Bath.” He was later 
with Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Three Musketeers,” “The Gallop- 


‘ing Fish’ and others. 


Luck turned, California oil in- 
vestments failed, an accident kept 
him in bed for a year, but he 
tricked fate by appearing in 
“Without Mercy” and “Chicago” 
which got him his engagement in 
Warner Bros.’ first full-length all- 
Vitaphone melodrama, co-featuring 
Helene Costello and Cullen Landis. 
“Lights of New York,” the work 
of Murray Roth and Hugh Her- 
bert, directed by Bryan Foy, and 
now showing at the .... Theatre. 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Picture 5 


DON’T FAIL TO PLANT THESE SIX GREAT STORIES! 


I. Have a private showing of “Lights of New York,” for Police Chiefs, Detectives, Prohibition Officers, Min- 
isters, Teachers, Civil Authorities and Members of the Press. Get their endorsement. 

Get Police Chief to read the six stories and authorize the use of his signature in newspapers when published. 
Plant with your local paper—to be used one a day for a week. 


CRIME—IT 
DOESN’T PAY! 


—_—_. 


- Bye oan ate 
Chief of Police 


As Chief of Police of .: . ., I 
naturally welcome every oppor- 
tunity of getting the opinions of 
the world at large, both expert and 
non-expert, on the subject of 
crime. That is why I accepted the 
kind invitation of the .... Theatre 
management to see the previewing 
of “Lights of New York,” the pie- 
ture centering around as desperate 
a gang of criminals as the movies 
have ever shown. 


The picture drives home the 
point that every criminologist 
knows through experience. It’s the 
point that crime doesn’t pay. That 
has been proved time and time 
again. 

The sharpest wits in roguery 
have used every available ounce of 
cunning to insure their getting off 
scot-free. They have matured their 
plans with almost mathematical 
precision, figured out every pos- 
sible factor in their favor, timed 
their murder, kidnapping scheme, 
blackmail racket, embezzlement 
fraud, to such a nicety that any 
ordinary amateur would have been 
willing to give big odds on the 
chances of freedom from detection. 

Yet the cleverest crooks in the 
land invariably come to grief, They 
learn to their regret that “they 
can’t beat the game.” The peni- 
tentiaries of our States bear elo- 
quent witness to the fact. 

Something always happens to 
take the sheen from their “clever- 
ness.” If it doesn’t happen at 
once, it happens all the same. 
Months, years even, may pass. But, 
depend on it that in the end the 
crook gets caught. The police 
have time and science in their 
favor, and are always on the job. 

They know the quarry is theirs. 

The clue in their possession may 
be so insignificant that nobody in 
the world would give the prover- 
bial red cent for their chances of 
getting their man. 
_ Not so long ago, for instance, 
the police of New York City were 
set the difficult task of running 
down a murderer of whom nothing 
was known, absolutely nothing— 
neither his name, destination, 
height, weight—absolutely noth- 
ing. A murder had been commit- 
ted. That was all! And yet, a 
tiny pencil dot, no larger than a 
speck of dust, brought the mur- 
derer safe in the toils of justice. 
The dot in question happened to 
be on a time-table, next to the 
name of a town. 


It was, of course, only a matter 
of checking up the new arrivals in 
the town in question and tracking 
the culprit. 

You might argue that but for 
the pencil dot, the man would have 
escaped. The thing to remember 
is that there is always some but 


4 in every crime. That’s the abe of 


crime science. 


It may be the usual woman in 
the case. Or the fatal, well-known 
tendency of criminals to return to 
the scene of their crime. Or, 
again, the inevitable quarrel be- 
tween crooks; it is the exceptional 
case to find a crook working alone, 
and not confiding in some pal. 
Then, too, the criminal is known 
for his weakness in bragging and 
telling what a clever person he is, 
generally to a woman. That’s the 
beginning of the end for, sooner or 
later, that woman is going to blab, 
through a quarrel, or pique, or 
jealousy. 

No, you can’t get away with 
crime. That’s the lesson my ex-: 
perience teaches me. And I’m de- 
lighted to see it so graphically 
illustrated in “Lights of New 
York,” which presents a duel of 
police and crooks such as I’ve never 
seen presented before. 


.Most of the writers call my atten- 


police arrive before you can say 


CRIME—AND THE LONG WHY THE CRIMINAL WHY THE CRIMINAL 


ARM OF THE LAW CAN’T GET AWAY 


WITH IT 


ie Sg eo a ae 

Chief of Police 
Crime and the devious ways of 
the criminal evidently interest the 
public, to judge from the deluge 
of mail that has literally over- 
whelmed me, following my brief 
article on “Crime—it Doesn’t 
boee 2 ih oie sss se OF ase. Ss, 


e ey Oh ees 
Chief of Police 

I hadn’t the remotest idea that 
my brief article on crime would 
develop like a snowball gathering 
weight on its downhill journey, and 
lead me to a second and third one. 
I'he letters from readers continue 
-O pour in! 

Now I no longer need worry to 
find an explanation for the current 
vogue of mystery-crook pictures of 
the type of “Lights of New York.” 
' An interest in crime is common 
to every man, woman and child. 

Some of the best talents in the 
writing profession have tried their 
hands at unearthing crimes, and 
have produced classics. One thinks 
first, of course, of Poe and. his 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
Most popular of all is the immortal 
Sherlock Holmes, created by Conan 
Doyle. Holmes is the scientist- 
\artist turned detective; and the 
way he cold-bloodedly approaches 
a crime, and then solves it to the 
complete satisfaction of everybody 
concerned—excent, naturally, the 
criminal—is a thing of joy. Wilkie 
Collins in “The Moonstone” intro- 
duces weirdness and Hindoo terror 
into his crime. De Quincey in 
“Murder Considered as a Fine 
Art,” quizzically studies murder as 

{if he were wearing a monocle, and 
discusses it with a detachment 
that strikes one as unnatural. And 
Wilde, in “Pen, Pencil and Poison” 
;goes a step further in describing 
blackmail, theft, and murder, as if 


oes talking about a good football game. 
the criminals take to cover and But all this is by the way. Let 


make their getaway. The police h 

Sole a sail nerap “Of aes to. ua lake a the thread of our topic, 
follow through with. And yet, in “ eee ai fe e fae 
the most surprising way, they suc-! h d tis Tuc may think, 
ceed in rounding up the gang 2S he reads this: “Just why should 


through a clue that nobody else in| Sed re ee ant police always 
the world would have considered as | P ray east ; 
The answer is, because the police 


much. eae 

at me vg an example of what #02 the ats ofthe erninal fom 
is meant by “the long arm of the’ {) solve crime mysteries, year in 
law.” One of the famous criminal and® vader: out. foe nothen, The 
cases still talked about in the know where the eridilie® can Bs 
Middle West is the Pearl Bryant depended to skulk after a crime 
murder, A woman was found mur- where he hangs out. The dives 
dered in Cincinnati, Ohio, under in the tenderloin districts of every 
particularly brutal circumstances. large city are combed with a fine 
Not a clue! Nobody had ever Sed tak 

seen the woman, it seemed, who If the criminal takes to the 
was a complete eg ee open, the problem of detection is 
police were nonplussed, at the en simplified. The Northwest Mounted 
of their resources, though loath to Police, with their motto “set your 
admit as much. 2 , 


A happy thought’ struck 3 “Ve man,” are familiar for their skill. 


é And out in Oregon, if a crime is 
paren oye nanis ep haad committed, and the fugitives are 


jf E escaping through the forest land, 
a ae ee Co the police know at what given point 


near a spring they must rest, 
Oe ee ae where they must stop for a night’s 


‘+ |Shelter. They follow leisurely on 
ba See poe nee A big earae s motorcycles or automobiles, timing 
‘oka ae ae bane themselves so that a given hour 


The next time some peculiarly they appear at the place and make 


baffling crime swings into front- the shite : 
page screaming headlines, and the| It’s never been known to fail. 
newspapers hint that the police are} Yes, the habits and habitats of 
helpless, disregard all that. You criminals are familiar to the police. 
may be sure that the police are| The intelligence of the average 
biding their time. Though they|¢riminal is such that che will, 
appear inactive, they are in reality }S0oner or later, leave his hiding 
spreading a fine net that will cap- and mix with his mates. 

ture the man wanted. There was a remarkable case, 


‘ several years ago, of a bank and 
Baa ool ae Siteene train robber who differed from his 
come on the intelligence that the}Kind in that, after a successful 
crime mystery in question is solved. }oldup he would take a sumptuous 
The last chapter of the chase }|@Partment in the most fashionable 
may, as likely as not, have oc-|Section of Manhattan, and live the 
curred in Argentine, or in some|life of a recluse, among his books 
vile tenderloin den of London or|@®d paintings, the while the police 
Marseilles or Constantinople, or] Were Scouring the country for him. 
along the Riviera. But, solved it} Even he could not last. A woman 
is, because the criminal has not|8ave him away, and he paid with 
been as clever as he thought he! his life in the electric chair for his 
was, and did not give the police |efiance of law and order. 


credit for being as intelligent as| Crime is a game in which the 
they are. criminal always comes out on the 


i ill out.!Short end. He never wins because 
ney peter at has thinks he ‘he can’t win. The cards are stacked 
ean get away with it is living in @gainst him. 

a fool’s paradise. Just kidding i It’s been proved time and time 
himself along, to talk in colloquial again. There are no exceptions to 
terms. , this rule. 


tion to specific crimes that so far 
remain unsolved, and challenge me 
to explain the rosters on which 
“cleared” are not yet written. 

To one and all | have only one 
answer: wait. I repeat, the crimi- 
nal hasn’t the ghost of a chance, 
not one chance in ten thousand. 
Something gives him away, whether 
it is a letter to some intimate 
friend, a scrap of talk overheard, 
or a repetition of the crime, under 
similar circumstances. 

The arm of the law is a long one. 
There is no telling when it will 
stretch out and pinion the unsus- 
pecting criminal who, with the 
passing of time, has put himself in 
a frame of mind where he thinks 
the police are off his trail. 

“Lights of New York,” the pic- 
ture that was the point of depar- 
ture for this discussion, amply 
demonstrates this. A bank robbery 
has been staged, and the police 
alarm released by the foot of the 
cashier whose hands are up. The 


“Jack Robinson,” and there fol- 
lows the most exciting automobile 
pursuit I have ever seen on or out- 
side the screen. The machine of 
the crooks crashes into a building, 


,of the 


ALWAYS LOSES 


By 
Chief of Police 


The criminal always loses in the 
chess game in which he is pitted 
against the forces of law and order. 
His intelligence, despite its cun- 
ning, which is not of a high order, 
makes his moves foreseen in ad- 
vance. The more he tries to be 
original the more he treads the old, 
tried-and-true patterns. That is 
where the police step in and check- 
mate him, in other words, clap him 
behind bars. 


Criminology is now a recognized 
science, with laws, theories, hypo- 
theses of its own. The branch of 
it dealing with fingerprints is so 
unerring that its comprehensive- 
ness leaves nothing to be desired. 
Chemical stains on the smoothest 
textures reveal the marks of the 
criminal—and the chase is on! And 
it is known as an unfailing law 
that criminals behave in certain 
ways. Once the police discover 
that such and such a criminal be- 
haves in such and such a way in 
robbing the bank, or looting the 
house, they know who to go after, 
and, before long, their dragnet has 
trapped the criminal. 


Wherever criminologists meet, 
they are bound in the course of a 
conversation to bring up the 
famous Polly Bodine murder. It 
took place in Staten Island, New 
York, way back in the forties. A 
house in Richmond had been set on 
fire in the dead of night. When 
the fireman finally extinguished the 
blaze, they discovered the charred 
remains of a woman, Polly Bodine, 
and her baby. Here, again, no clue 
was available. No possible motive 
could be discovered. And just 
when all was darkest, some silver- 
ware found in the store of a drug- 
gist in New York City exploded 
the mystery. A certain Mrs. 
Housman, sister-in-law of the vic- 
tim, had stolen the silverware and 
set fire to the house of her relative, 
after making away with a con- 
siderable sum of money. She had 
given both the money and the 
silver to the druggist, her lover. 
The rest followed. 


Just to say Seotland Yard is to 
conjure a magnificent machinery 
of brains against which the crimi- 
nal is helpless. And the same de- 
gree of efficiency is characteristic 
of American police. In “Lights of 
New York,” the mystery-crook pic- 
ture which I fortunately was able 
to see in advance, and which will 
shortly be open to the public, one 
most spectacular  third- 
degree examinations ever filmed is 
shown. Now, the police from time 
to time have been subject to much 
criticism on account of the so-called 
horror of the third degree. It may 
be that, in isolated cases, innocent 
men are subjected to the gruelling 
cross-examination. But, in the long 
run, the system works, and the re- 
sult is confession after confession 
from the trapped culprits, who give 
themselves away, knowing the 
game’s up or else to protect them- 
selves. In the above-mentioned 
picture, it happens that the boy in 
the case, Cullen Landis, knows 
nothing of the murder. He is 
given the limit. That situation 
is wonderfully dramatic, and car- 
ries the hardest punch of any 
mystery-crook drama I have. ever 
seen. 


WEBSTER ON CRIME 
5. 


Chief of Police 


Many a criminal half wishes he 
might be caught so that the con- 
stant panic in which he lives might 
end. Just try to visualize him in 
his daily walks of life. He never 
knows the precise instant when a 
firm hand will seize him, never 
knows if he is being tracked. It 
makes him suspicious of everybody, 
his very shadow. He is afraid of 
entering a restaurant, for some 
detective may be there. He knows 
that the motion picture houses, 
theatres, railway stations may be 
watched. 

He sees ghosts everywhere—the 
ghosts of detectives. 

How often have you not read in 
the papers of the relief with which 
a murderer has exclaimed, “Thank 
heaven, it’s over,” after the police 
have got him. The psychology of 
that is true. The fear of not being 
arrested is often greater than the 
fear of arrest. 

I always remember that classic 
charge to the jury made by Daniel 
Webster who was prosecuting a 
man who had killed an aged sleep- 
ing man. It is quite apropos of 
what I have remarked on crime and 
the chances of “beating the game.” 

Webster made an impassioned 
summing up and declared: 

“The guilty man imagined he 
could escape. But a thousand eyes 
see, a thousand ears hear. Aye, 
gentleman, that was a mistake. In 
the whole universe of God there is 
no place where the guilty may hide 
his secret and say, it is safe.” 

Last year the American public 
was stunned out of its apathy by 
the Mills murder. The details 
were gruesome. A pastor was in- 
volved, and a choir singer with 
whom he had been on _ friendly 
terms. Both were found murdered 
in a lonely spot in the country. 
There was no evidence. As the 
only person who might have had 
cause for the killing, Mrs. Mills 
was tried for the murder of her 
husband. The trial was one of the 
most spectacular in American his- 
tory. All the world waited with 
bated breath for the details. The 
woman was acquitted. 

To this day the murder remains 
unsolved. But that is not saying 
that it is never to be solved. 


Some day—it may be tomorrow, 
or five years hence—something 
will happen; the guilty person will 
give up, justice will have justified 
itself. Today the guilty man or 
woman walks free, to all intents 
secure in the fact that “dead men 
tell no tales.” But, sure as right is 
right, the day of reckoning will 
come to him. 


The ancient Greeks believed in a 
nemesis, a power that wreaks ven- 
geance for crime. They created 
the idea of the erinyes, cruel, 
heaven-sent female monsters with 
snake - wreathed hands and 
scourges, who hound the criminal 
till the crime is expiated. I al- 
ways think of that when I come 
on cases where the criminals have 
been forced, in spite of their bet- 
ter knowledge, to return to the 
scenes of their crimes and confess. 

The work of the police is to 
hasten the day when the crook is 
caught, not to wait to let it hap- 
pen of itself. The annals of crime 
are rich in accounts of police who 
were just a little bit cleverer than 
the crooks; just a little quicker in 
“getting the drop;” just a little 
surer in calculating chances; in a 
word, just a little better in al 
essentials. 


Sixth and Last of Great 
Crime Series Shown on 
Next Page! 
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NOT A CHANCE 
FOR THE CRIMINAL 


6. | A 
Chief of Police 

The principal reason for the 
diminishing chances of the crim- 
inal in the modern world is the 
startling advance of science. What 
chance has any embezzler, holdup 
man, blackmailer, murderer, etc., 
with a thousand and one contrap- 
tions to foil him. The criminal 
never knows when the door he jim- 
mies open will sound the electric 
alarm that will bring the police 
force after him in a trice. Alarm 
systems at the foot of bank tellers 
minimize the chances of a getaway, 
in case of a “fast job.” The long- 
distance phone will result in a spe- 
cial reception committee when the 
burglar alights from the train 
three hundred miles away. The 
cable will do likewise if he tries. to 
dodge by taking the sea route. 

Maybe, a hundred years ago, a 
man who took to the tall timbers 
had a chance to escape. The days 
that permitted a Jesse James to 
function are as remote as those 
that gave free play to Robin Hood 
and his jolly gang. Now and then 
some daring outlaw may run riot 
in the Far West and make a spec- 
tacular holdup. And if any man 
wants to practice banditry and 
wants a sporting chance of break- 
ing even, he had better betake 
himself to points in Mexico where 
that brand of profit-making seems 
to thrive more or less luxuriantly. 

For that reason, I consider 
“Lights of New York,” the picture 
that precipitated my views on 
crime before the public, as such an 
excellent object lesson. It shows 
the glamour of the tenderloin, but 
it shows it as a losing battle, with 
desperadoes, unafraid of whipping 
out their revolvers and using them, 
certain that the roundup is to be 
the reward of all their activities 
and a pleasant session in some 
public-supported institution where 
bars, guards, stripes and privacy 
greet the man who thought that 
he, at least, could beat the game. 
But nobody will go to see it for its 
object lesson, which is a by-product. 
People will see this crime picture 
for the thrills it abounds in. It 
teems with scenes of excitement, 
in which the sinister denizens of 
the underworld come across a rare 
bird in a cabaret dancer bent on 
reforming the crook she loves. The 
criminals are lifelike, the detectives 
are, too. And the direction of 
Bryan Foy shows an_ insight 
into the ways of crookdom impos- 
sible to surpass. 

Remember what I said. Crime 
doesn’t pay, and the criminal can’t 
get away with it. The police are 
always one step ahead of the crim- 
inal, and will capture him even if 
it takes years. They know the 
criminal better than he does him- 
self, and represent a higher form 
of human being against which the 
criminal cannot cope. That is why 
their percentage of arrests is so 
high. 


Why Do They Like to 
Go to Night Clubs 


(Continued from column 3) - 
of this country, but in Paris 
and London as well. There is a 
bevy of beautiful lithe-limbed girls 
to dance, a well-drilled jazd orches- 
tra and comedians and vocalists.,to 
entertain the habitues. Between 
each number the paying guests 
leave their tables to dance and 
add to the general gaiety. In 
“Lights of New York,” this scene 
is particular effective and highly 
entertaining. It is extremely well 
worked and is said to be absolutely 
truthful in its reproduction. 

“Lights of New York” is de- 
scribed as the most novel motion 
picture on the screen at the present 
time and as Warner Bros. have 
produced it the work has novelty 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK”’ — First All-Talking Picture 


' Scene from'Lights oF New York" Warner Bros. First All Talking Picture 
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GREAT DETECTIVE 
STORY ON THE 
TALKING SCREEN 


Most men like to read detective 
stories. There is something about 
a good mystery that is fascinating. 
Tales of crime have always been 
popular, even with readers who 
abhor the crimes described. The 
great story of this kind is the one 
the reader feels he must lay down, 
but cannot, for the reason that it 
has a grip on him. 

It is just such a story that is 
contained in “Lights of New York,” 
the all-talking motion picture 
which Warner Bros. have produced 
with a cast made up of people 
from every walk of endeavor on 
the stage, the screen and the con- 
cert hall. The story unfolded in 
this picture is told by the char- 
'|acters themselves from the screen. 

It is the first big feature picture 

in which Vitaphone has been used 
‘Ito so great an extent. While com- 


SSES 


BROKEN HEARTS OF BROADWAY 


edy and tragedy go hand in hand 
{in real life so does it mingle in the 
| story of this picture. 
i! Men who think they are blase 


THROB IN “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” to stories of the underworld will 


First All-Vitaphone Melodrama—World’s Most Unique 


Entertainment—Now Showing at... . 


There is probably no more unique 
entertainment given in any theatre 
in the world than that which is 
furnished on the screen. by “Lights 
of New York,” a complete talking 
picture produced by Warner Bros. 
and just released from _ their 
Hollywood studios. It is said of 
this picture that it contains every- 
thing. 


It is as fresh as the morning 
paper at breakfast time and chases 
laughter with tragedy and back 
again to merriment. The oppor- 
tunities for this variety are due 
to the story. An ambitious coun- 
try boy longing to make a name 
for himself in New York goes to 
the big city with a pal to enter a 
little business in which they have 
placed all their money. When too 
late they find they have been 
“taken in” by a counle of crooks 
and that the business they have 
entered is merely a cloak, or blind, 
for some bootleggers. 


The story lands right on Broad- 
way with all its lights and its 
scurrying crowds and the inebriated 
swell who always wants to get on 
the other side of the street. And 
despite the traffic and the fact 
that sober people sometimes 
get killed in the crossing, he 
always lands’ safely. As_ the 
story progresses the audience is 
taken to one of the most popular 
night clubs in the Broadway dis- 
trict. For all the world the screen 
audience is part of the club’s gath- 
ering. Then follows the complete 
entertainment as is given in these 
places. A large chorus comes in 
to do “The Pirates’ Dance,” there 
are dance numbers, and a vocalist 
who melodiously renders some 
popular airs. In addition to these 
there are jazz numbers by the 
orchestra, the whole program be- 
ing carried out as skillfully as it is 
ever carried out in the best of these 
resorts. 


It so happens that the solo 
dancer with the chorus is the sweet- 
heart of the country boy. This 
role is played by Helene Costello, 
the sister of the gorgeous Dolores, 
and in it she shows that she pos- 
sesses much versatility. 


“Lights of New York’’ is a pic- 


ture without a sub title, its whole 


story being told by the voices of 
the characters on the screen. It 
can easily be imagined that the 
claim that it is the most novel and 


find in seeing this picture that they 
are mistaken. There is one scene 
in particular that is as nerve-rack- 
ing as anything that has ever been 
devised. Policemen looking for a 
murderer have an appointment at 
a barber shop at ten o’clock. A 
few minutes before ten the dis- 
solute owner of a night club enters 
the shop, has an argument with the 
young fellow, who is one of its 
proprietors, and is shot down from 
behind. It is plain that the young- 
ster, who has the sympathy of the 
audience, will be accused of the 
crime. He must get away. 

What can be done with the body? 
With his partner he lifts the body 
into a barber chair and as he leaves 
by the back door, in comes the 
police to find the barber preparing 
to shave the “customer.” And 
while he strops the razor the bar- 
ber keeps up a running fire of 
comment to the dead man with the 
hope that the policemen will get 
tired of waiting and leave the shop. 
A more tense, or nerve-racking 
scene has rarely, if ever, been 
shown on stage or screen. 

Warner Bros. have given this 
picture a great cast. One of the 
scenes takes the audience to a 
Broadway night club, wherein is 
given through the medium of Vita- 
phone, a program such as is seen 
in the best of these places in New 
York. 

“Lights of New York,’ Warner 
Bros.’ first full-length all-Vitaphone 
production written by Murray Roth 
and Hugh Herbert, directed by 


unique entertainment in the the- 
atre of today has a good deal of 
justification in fact. 


“Lights of New York” was writ- 
ten for Warner Bros. by Murray 
Roth and Hugh Herbert. The cast 
includes Helene Costello, Cullen 
Landis, Mary Carr, Gladys Brock- 
well and many other favorites. 
Bryan Foy directed. Now showing 
at the Strand. 


Why Do They Like to 
Go to Night Clubs 


To the man to whom New York 
is merely a name, but who has a 
pretty fair idea of what the big 
city is like from what he has read 
about it, there is wonder why 
people flock to the so-called fash- 
ionable night clubs. He has read 
that the average night club is a 
place to be visited only by people 
who have no regard for the value 
of money. 


Not so long ago, in the trial of 
some notorious. gunmen, one of 
whom went to the electric chair, 
it came out in court that the gang- 
sters were frequenters of the clubs 
and were known and welcomed for 
their generosity to the entertainers. 
The leader thought nothing of giv- 
ing the cigarette girl a fifty-dollar 
tip. It is a fact that a twenty-cent 
bottle of ginger ale is marked up 
to two dollars in some of these 
resorts and why anyone should 
freely pay the price is too much 
for some people to understand. — 


Bryan Foy and featuring Helene 
Costello, Cullen Landis, Mary Carr 
and Gladys Brockwell, is now show- 
i . > Theatre. 


ing at the.. 


_ One thing must be kept in mind 
in discussing prices in night clubs, 
however, and that is that someone 
must pay for the elaborate enter- 
tainment that is given for the 
edification of the visitors. There 
is an intimate touch given in these 
entertainments that makes a great 
appeal to certain people. They are 
in close touch with the _ profes- 
sionals furnishing the show and 
this is what they like. 


An illuminating and interesting 
feature of “Lights of New York,” 
the first all-talking motion picture, 
which Warner Bros. have produced 
through the medium of Vitaphone, 
is one of the most recherche 
clubs catering to night life in 
New York. In this club scene there 


Scene from ‘Lights of New York 


is shown the exact type of | Warner fros.First All Talking Picture 
entertain which is most popular 
not only in the night resorts Production No. 7—Cut or Mat 


R NEWSPAPERS 


Selected by HELENE COSTELLO 


Low-Spirited VY 

“On leaving, his host had pvt 
some of the still hot punch into his 
thermos flask ... but he lost it. 
He felt beaten.”—Australian Jour- 
nal. 

No wonder, after losing his 
punch.—Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 


Nothing in Its Place 


“Well,” said the ultra-modern 
young mother, “it’s time to make 
the baby’s bedtime cup of malted 
milk. Where the devil did I leave 
that cocktail shaker last night? 
Or was it this morning ?”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


When to Begin 

“The right time to begin your 
Christmas Saving Club is—not next 
year—not next month—not next 
week.” — Adv. in a_ Bridgeport 
(Conn.) paper. 

But, as Irving Berlin has so 
lyrically put it, always.—New 
Yorker. 


Courtesy to Patrons 

Irate Hotel Guest (phoning to 
office)—Say, whatsa big idea? 
Somebody’s running up and down 
the halls and I can’t catch a wink 
of sleep. 

Apologetic Clerk—I’m very sorry, 
sir, but, you see, we have no con- 
trol over the fire department.— 
California Pelican. 


LOOK-AND-LISTEN 
PICTURE-MAKING 


While the first multiple-reel all- 
Vitaphone feature with Helene 
Costello, Cullen Landis, Gladys 
Brockwell and Wheeler Oakman in 
the all-star cast was being made 
at Warner’ Bros.’ Hollywood 
studios, it was necessary for tech- 
nicians in as many as ten different 
rooms to keep in constant com- 
munication with each other. 


These rooms were scattered at 
various places over the thirteen- 
acre lot, but were kept in touch 
with each other by a special tele- 
phone system and a system of 
lights, bells and buzzers. While 
the “take” was being made, a re- 
production of the sound was heard 
in three different rooms. 


Cameramen shut up in _ their 
sound-proof booths heard it by 
means of headphones as did the 
executive in his office. The whole 
system which preserves the image 
and sound in a _ perfectly syn- 
chronized state is connected elec- 
trically. 

When it was desired to make a 
take, a general signal was sent out 
by -Director Bryan Foy. When 
each unit had replied “ready,” the 
sound-proof doors of the stage 
were locked, and a whistle was 
blown for silence. The director 
turned a switch which gave a sig- 
nal to the control room and tk 
system began to function. When 
the dials indicated that everything 
was running properly, a light for 
which he was watching flashed and 
the director signaled his actors to 
start. When the action, which was 
limited to ten minutes or one thou- 
sand feet of film on a “take” was 
completed, the director flashed his 
signal and the system stopped. Its 
various sections reported to him 
immediately on the results of the 
“take” from their point of view. 

“Lights of New York,” first full- 
length all-Vitaphone production, 
now showing at the.... Theatre. 


| Coming! ‘““NOAH’S ARK’’—Made to Top Any Picture Ever Made! 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Picture 
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Scene from'Lights of New York." Warner Bros. First Hill Talking Picture 


Production No. 


8—Cut or Mat 


All Players in “Lights of New York,” 
First All-Vitaphone Production, 
Artists of Both Stage and Screen 


When Bryan Foy, Vitaphone 
director and supervisor for Warner 
Bros. obtained the players who 
appear in “Lights of New York,” 
the first full-length  all-talking 
motion picture to reach the screen, 
he performed one of the most diffi- 
cult casting jobs known to stage 
or screen. 

As it is absolutely necessary that 
artists who play in Vitaphone pro- 
ductions possess voices that are 
trained or adaptable to the new 
spoken drama as well as_ photo- 
graphic desirability, the task of 
testing the players for “Lights of 
New York,” which Mr. Foy was to 
direct, presented many difficulties 
peculiar to the new medium and 
far different from those of the 
ordinary silent drama. 

Mr. Foy saw to it that the entire 
cast of “Lights of New York” had 
had experience on both stage and 
screen. Many, indeed, have at- 
tained stellar heights on _ both, 
while all have achieved prominence 
in either one or the other. No mat-. 
ter how great or how small the 
role was to be, Foy made sure 
that each actor or actress had had 
experience before the klieg and 
footlights. 

Helene Costello, who enacts the 
leading feminine role, coming from 
a theatrical family, had played on 
the stage previous to her entrance 
in the cinema. Her voice, like that 
of her sister Dolores, has a piquant 
quality perfectly suited to Vita- 
phone reproduction. Miss Costello’s 
recent pictures include “Don Juan,” 
“The Heart of Maryland,” “The 
Fortune Hunter,” “Husbands for 
Rent” and “The Midnight Taxi.” 

Having won success on the stage 

before turning to films, Cullen 
Landis, who portrays the lead op- 
posite Miss Costello in “Lights of 
New York,” also possesses the deep 
resonance of voice ideal for speak- 
ing motion pictures. His camera 
career includes such productions as 
“The Fighting Coward” and “On 
7 ‘sseno.” 
- yolys. Brockwell, one of the 
Ymst motion picture stars, enacts 
aa important part in this innova- 
tional screen story. Miss Brock- 
well played ingenue and character 
roles on the stage before playing 
in the silent drama. Among her 
well-known pictures are “Sunrise,” 
“The Country Doctor” and ‘“Sev- 
venth Heaven.” 

Often termed “mother of the 
sereen,”’ Mary Carr essays another 
affecting role in which her wide 
experience on the spoken stage and 
the silent pictures serve her in 
good stead. 

Eugene Pallette, who since his 
childhood has divided his theatrical 


time between stage and screen, also 
enacts with marvelous humor the 
part of Gene, the barber. 


It is to be said of the cast that 
it contains in its entirety more 
talent than can be boasted of in 
any picture that has come out of 
Hollywood in many a day. Legiti- 
mate actors who had taken “fliers” 
in pictures just for the experience, 
were called back to the screen to 
appear in parts that fitted them. 
Wheeler Oakman, Tom McGuire 
and Walter Percival have all ap- 
peared with stock companies and 
so has Jere Delaney, Tom Dugan 
and Robert Elliott. One of the 
tough “mugs” in the night club 
scenes is Guy D’Ennery, remem- 
bered as the suave and polished cad 
in Booth Tarkington’s play “Clar- 
ence.” All of these players are 
capable of handling any type of 
dramatic role. 


As for the authors and adapters 
of the story for the screen, Hugh 
Herbert and Murray Roth, they 
were well equipped for their por- 
tion of the work. Both Herbert 
and Roth have been prolific dra- 
matists. Herbert is credited with 
having turned out over one hun- 
dred and fifty one-act plays which 
have had successful production on 


the stages of the legitimate and|{ 


vaudeville theatres of the country. 
Roth has been equally successful. 


“Lights of New York” is now 
showing at the.... Theatre. 


Scene from ‘Lights of New York™ 
Werner Bros.First All Talking Picture 


Production No. 9—Cut or Mat 


KITTY LEWIS 


Hawk Miller 


Sam 
Collins 


Tommy 
Mr. Dickson 


A page was added to local mo- 
tion picture history last night 
when Warner Bros.’ production of 
“Lights of New York,” the first 
all-taiking picture, was flashed on 
the screen of the .... Theatre. Of 
course, it was only a matter of 
time before a picture in which the 
story would be made clear by the 
voices of the characters on the 
sereen would make its appearance 
and now that it is here one must 
admit that if it had nothing else 
to commend it except its sheer 
novelty this in itself would be 
sufficient to win great success for it. 

Before going further into this, 
however, it must be said that 
“Lights of New York” has a great 
deal to commend it outside of its 
unusual treatment. Its producers 
in setting out to film an all-talking 
picture could hardly have selected 
a better vehicle. As it stands it is 
one of the most unique and diversi- 
fied entertainments that has been 
offered on stage or screen and as 
such it is to be judged. It contains 
something of everything and it 
moves with a speed that is aston- 
ishing. It teems with youth. 


The exigencies of today make 
the old story of the country boy 
longing for the opportunities to get 
ahead presented in the big city 
seem fresh and new. This country 
boy and his pal, a barber, are hood- 
winked into buying an interest in a 
‘shop just off Broadway. When too 
late they find their shop is but a 
blind for bootleggers. Ashamed to 
go back home and face the folks, 
they stick to become enmeshed in 
tragedy and stand in danger of 
their own lives. In the working 
out of this story one is whisked 
from the country town to the glit- 
ter and turmoil of Broadway. 
There is the illuminated street with 
its great crowds, the swarms of 
people entering the subways, the 
attractive looking theatres and the 
motley mob of people hurrying no 
one knows where. There is a flash 
of the water front, the bark of a 
gun and when one gets back to 
Broadway the newsboys are crying 
out the extras tellmg of the mur- 
der of a policeman by some rum 
runners. There is the country girl 
working in a fashionable night club 
and this gives a great chance for 
showing, through Vitaphone, the 
entertainment given in_ these 
places. This is one of the best 
things for which Vitaphone is re- 
sponsible. There is a bit of tragedy 
in the barber shop and an anxious 
few moments as the innocents try 
to cover it up. Of course, every- 
thing is made clear in the end and 
one is gladdened by the fact that 
the young people are going right 
back to the country and happiness. 
| To adequately present such a 
| picture an unusual cast was neces- 


Eddie Morgan... feces ccecee 
Molly Thompséne...... 


Mrs. Morgan... 3 


Detective Crosby... 


Mr... Jackson... 


Warner Bros. Present “‘Lights of New York,” First Full- 
Length All Vitaphone Photoplay. Story and Scenario 
by Hugh Herbert and Murray Roth. Directed 
by Bryan Foy 


THE: CAST: 

ee Fae HELENE COSTELLO 
Re Cullen Landis 
See aes Gladys Brockwell 
eS SS eee Mary Carr 
Soe oe eee ae Wheeler Oakman 
oS eee Eugene Pallette 
eae ca eee Robert Elliott 
S cjsince ne Slips Or Dugan 
eae Tom McGuire 
ee Guy D’Ennery 
Siainatine acer aa Walter Percival 
Wee ine ee Jere Delaney 


sary and this it has. Helene Cos- 
tello, as the country girl working 


in the chorus of the night 
club, gives an extremely gvod 
performance. It is a role that calls 


for versatility as well as a variety 
of emotions, all of which she han- 
dles with a sense of art. Cullen 
Landis is the youngster from the 
small town, and Mary Carr has the 
role of his mother. Kiugene Pallette 
contributes a good bit of acting 
and so does Wheeler Oakman as 
the dissolute owner of a night club. 
All of the roles in the picture are 
skillfully played. 


The story of “Lights of New 
York” was written by Hugh Her- 
bert and Murray Roth and was 
directed for Warner Bros. by Bryan 
Foy. It is destined on account of 
its novelty and its acting to talk 
itself into favor wherever pictures 
are popular, and this means every- 
where. 


THRILLS GALORE IN 
BIG ALL-VITAPHONE 
MYSTERY ROMANCE 


Strand audiences are vociferously 
sounding their appreciation of 
“Lights of New York,” Warner 
Bros.’ first full-length  all-Vita- 
phone production, which was writ- 
ten by Hugh Herbert and Murray 
Roth and directed by Bryan Foy. 
Helene Costello and Cullen Landis 
head the all-star cast which in- 


cludes Gladys Brockwell, Mary 
Carr, Wheeler Oakman, Eugene 
Pallette, Robert Elliott, Tom 


Dugan, Tom McGuire, Guy D’En- 


nery, Walter Percival and Jere 
Delaney. 
The thrilling and _ intensely 


human story of “Lights of New 
York,” has to do with two young 
lovers who, weary of the home 
town, seek opportunity for fame 
and fortune in Manhattan. Land- 
ing on pitiless Broadway, the girl, 
as a night club entertainer, the 
youth the keeper of—not the inno- 
cent barber shop he had been in- 
veigled into buying—but a _boot- 
legging joint. 

Then begin the complications 
which include the shooting of a 
policeman, the betrayal of the 
young man into the hands of the 
police, the strange killing of the 
night club proprietor, whose taking 
off is explained by the haggard 
Molly Thompson whom he has cast 
off and the reuniting of the lovers. 

The effect of the human voices— 
which speak all the lines—is un- 
cannily exciting. 

“Lights of New York” is some- 


It is vital and 
should not miss it. 
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FIRST ALL-TALKING PICTURE 
THRILLS .. . . CROWDS) HELD IN BROADWAY 


SMALL-TOWN LOVERS 


MURDER MYSTERY 
First All-Talking Picture 


. THEATRE — War- 
ner Bros. present “Lights 
of New York,” first full- 
length all-Vitaphone photo- 
play. Story and scenario 
by Hugh Herbert and Mur- 


ray Roth. Directed by 
Bryan Foy. Cast includes 
Helene’ Costello, Cullen 


Landis, Gladys Brockwell, 
Mary Carr, Wheeler Oak- 
man, Eugene Pallette, Rob- 
ert Elliott, Tom Dugan, 
Tom McGuire, Guy D’En- 
nery, Walter Percival and 
Jere Delaney. 


The first actual talking picture 
ever exhibited—i. e, a picture 
without sub-titles, wherein all the 
characters speak their parts, opened 
last night at the Strand Theatre, 
and to say that the novelty in- 
trigued the fancy of the audience 
is to speak with undue restraint 
of Warner Bros.’ epoch-making 
departure, “Lights of New York.” 

Miss Costello, Mr. Landis, Miss 
Brockwell—in fact, each member 
of the distinguished cast spoke 
with quite amazing naturalness. 


There was an odd pleasure in 
hearing the screen favorites, like 
the pleasure of becoming better 
acquainted with neighbors we have 
only nodded to. The full-toned 
resonance of Cullen Landis, the 
mellow tenderness of Mary Carr— 
mother to all fandom—the girlish 
clarity of Miss Costello, the harsh 
precision of Crosby, plainclothes 
man, Hawk Miller’s suave villainy 
—all blended as perfectly as the 
various instruments in a_ well- 
trained orchestra, as the gripping 
melodrama of love, crime and retri- 
bution swept up to its terrific 
climax. 

More of the story need not be 
told, than that it concerns a lad 
who, believing the old home town a 
dead burg, longs to go to the Big 
Town. Urging his mother to let 
him have her savings, he goes to 
the city to invest in what is sup- 
posed to be a barber shop, but 
what is in reality a blind for boot- 
leggers. His sweetheart has gone 
to New York and is an entertainer 
in a night club, whose oily proprie- 
tor has shot a policeman—thus im- 
plicating both youngsters in a be- 
wildering chain of circumstances 
which brings them within the 
shadow of the electric chair. 

“Lights of New York” is differ- 
ent from anything you have ever 
seen. It is worth traveling a long 


way to see—and hear. 
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Coming! “NOAH’S ARK”—Made to Top Any Picture Ever Made! 


Warner Bros. Present “LIGHTS OF NEW YORK” — First All-Talking Piciane 


Use Red Over-Print 
On Your Local Paper 


TIE-UPS 


NEWSPAPERS — Get permission 
from local paper to have sheet 
made using their masthead —and 
with the words shown in illustra- 
tion above splashed in red across 
at: 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH—Sonora 
phonograph is shown in scenes in 
the picture, stills may be had for 
display, and descriptive window 
card, to be used by Sonora dealer. 


MUSIC STORE—Spendid scenes of 
jazz orchestra in action in night 
club are to be had for use in win- 
dow display of jazz instruments 
and songs. There are also stills 
of the “Dancing Pirate Revue,” 
Earl Burnett’s Biltmore Hotel 
Orchestra, and Larry Ceballos 
noted ensemble and dance cre- 
ator, doing song with chorus and 
orchestra. 


BOOK STORE—Display of noted 
detective stories will go well with 
stills of the great rum-running 
mystery Vitaphone romance. The 
display will be made more in- 
teresting by using small figures 
masked and dressed as hoodlums. 
These jointed dolls may be had 
at any toy or variety store. 


UNDERWORLD LINGO 


Newspaper Contest 


Print in local paper or on throw- 
away a short glossary of under- 
world terms and meaning, such as: 


Make a sneak............ce-- Escape 
Dies oer Police 
Buitip of oe ee Kill 
PIGOMOE eos a es Sunk 
BG 2.3-ste aa ee Gun 


Offer prizes of tickets or money to 
the ten people sending in lists of 
other terms used in the underworld 
—winners to be decided by length 
of lists submitted. 


WANT A THRILL? 


Print the above words in red on 
plain envelopes to be distributed in 
house-to-house canvas. Inside en- 
velope is a card with the words: 
“Come to the .... Theatre to see 
“Lights of New York,” the first 
full-length all-Vitaphone mystery 
melodrama and get ten thousand 
thrills! Most novel entertainment 
in the world today! Thrills! Heart 
Throbs! Thrills!” 


ae 


BE SURE TO PLANT 


The Six Big Crime 
Stories signed by 
Your Chief of 
Police. Pages 5-6. 


| USE POLICE HAND BILLS AS THROWAWAYS 


$1000 REWARD 


Age 38—Height 5 ft. 9 inches—Weight 160 Ibs. 
Eyes black—Hair dark brown. 


$1000 Reward for the capture, dead or alive, of ‘“Hawk’’ 
Miller who shot policeman Tom Kerwin in rum-running 
raid night of April 25th. 


For the Thrill of Your Life See and Hear “LIGHTS 
OF NEW YORK,” Now at the Strand, Warners’ 
First All-Vitaphone Film 


(Your local printer will make up bill after manner of that 
above. The cut of Hawk Miller, shown above, may be 
had from your exchange. ) 


Production No. 11—Cut or Mat 


SPECIAL TWENTY-FOUR SHEET FREE 
With the One Stipulation That You Post and Keep Alive 


for One Consecutive Month 


Orders for above 24-sheet and newspaper slug below should be sent 


ee to C. C. Ryan, care Warner Bros., 321 West 44th Street, New 
or. 


Exhibitors can post their own date slip with 24-sheet—reading “Blank 
Theatre, now playing, etc.” 


Newspaper slug, for use in all newspaper and program ads, comes 
in one, two, three and four-column mats. 


“DANCING PIRATE” PROLOGUE 


Since part of the thrilling melodrama is a night club 
scene in which a bevy of beautiful girls, carrying rifles 
and in fantastic costumes, dance to the jazz strains of the 
orchestra—it would be well to copy the idea—-stills are 
to be had on request. Local orchestras could compete for 
prizes with the same chance given to local dancers. 


| Use “Blind Ads’’ in 


Personal Column 


the all-talking . movie— Kitty. 


WANTED “TO. BUY—Barber Shop in 
NewYork. Send ail replies to the 
‘Strand. Theatre where the all-Vita- 
phone night Nfg picture is. showing. 


ton’ Stes “Hobok 
ters frivatel 


DISPLAYS 


WINDOWS—Display of fire-arms, 
crime paraphernalia, hand-cuffs, 
brass knuckles, etc., with stills 
from picture will draw crowds as 
few other exhibitions will. 

LOBBY—Borrow from police fire- 
arms and articles having to do 
with crime and its detection for 
display. Full-sized figure dressed 


as thug with mask—downed by 
another dressed as policeman. 


TITLE SEARCH — Tie up with 
some local dealer to make a win- 
dow display of stills with poster 
cut-outs as background and leave 
out all billing on picture. Offer 
prizes to persons who submit the 
best title to display, stating that 
window decorations represent a 
certain popular film soon to ap- 
pear in the city. The strength of 
the idea lies in the fact that spec- 
tators will search for title 
through newspapers and advance 
theatre ballyhoo. 


“WARNING” SIGNS 


Especially good for mystery or 
criminal pictures, such as the one 
in hand. Post sticks after dark 
in advantageous positions in front 
yards of residences. On the sticks 
is a card with the word “Warning” 
in bold type. Beneath in smaller 
letters is the suggestion not to miss 
the talking picture. 


SHOW WITHIN SHOW 


It would be worth while to make 
a special lobby card mentioning the 
fact that Earl Burnett’s Biltmore 
Hotel Orchestra plays during the 
night club scenes of “Lights of New 
York,” and that the famous Larry 
Ceballos, ensemble and dance cre- 
ator, is also shown with his beauty 
revue in “The Dancing Pirate.” 


STILLS 


Stills are to be had direct from 
Miss Ruth Weisberg, c.o. Warner 
Bros., 821 West 44th Street, New 
York City, at ten cents each. 
Simply state the use you wish to 
make of them and careful selection 
will be made. Stills of play and 
players in stock. 


WARNER BROS. 
FREE FICTION 


SERIAL SERVICE 


Supply Your Local 
Paper With Serial 


Novels! Free! 


Used by Over 600 Papers 


HOW TO GET WARNER BRS. 
FREE FICTION SERIAL 
SERVICE 


1. Check the serial novels you 
want on the list below, tear out 
and mail to A. P. Waxman, General 
Representative Warner Bros., F. F. 
S. S., 821 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 


2. Complete proofs will be sent 
well in advance of the release date. 
These proofs show complete two- 
column free mat service. 


3. With each nroof will be sent 
promotion sheet setting forth edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising 
aids especially prepared for each 
serial novel. 


4. Each installment includes in 
the mat a line drawing for illus-_ 
tration. 


5. No expense will be spared to 
satisfying every department of 
your newspaper with Warner Bros. 
Free Fiction Serial Service. 


1. “When a Man Loves,” a ro- 
mantic novel of the greatest love 
story ever told ... Release July 
15; 1927. 


II. “The First Auto,” the ro- 
mance of the last horse and the 
first horseless carriage ... Release 
September 1, 1927. 


III. “Old San Francisco,” <A 
brilliant tale of Frisco, city of 
more of mystery, of adventure. 

. Release April 15, 1927. 


IV. “Beware of Married Men,” 
a gay comedy of gayer society, an 
up-to-the-minute tale of swift-mov- 


ing todays ... Release December 
Let 92%: 
V. “The Jazz Singer,” a grip- 


ping story of self-sacrifice with its 
scenes: laid in New York’s East 
Side, and “back stage” in Broad- 
way’s theatrical life . . . Release 
January 15, 1928. 


VI. “Powder My Back,” exciting 
story of a musical comedy star who 


falls in love with a small-town 
business man... Release March 1, 
1928. 

VII. “Tenderloin,” thrilling love 
story of the underworld .. .. .. Re- 
lease April 15, 1928. 

VIII. “Glorious Betsy,” glamor- 


ous romance crowded with breath- 
taking action, based on Rida John- 
son Young’s immortal stage suc- 
cess ... Release June 1, 1928. 


WARNER HITS NOW 
IN BOOK FORM 


Grosset and Dunlap publish in 
attractive 75¢c edition (boi ‘s, 
bright colored jacket) the fo—_w- 
ing: 
WHEN A MAN LOVES 
THE JAZZ SINGER 
OLD SAN FRANCISCO 
TENDERLOIN 
GLORIOUS BETSY 
LION AND MOUSE. 

The publishers are notified by 
Warner Bros. of all bookings and 
in due time before the coming of 
any of the six to your theatre, 
book dealers in your town will have 
laid in a supply. : 
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When the world sleeps 
Broadway wakes/ 
Revelry and abandon 
seize the children 
of the night! Then 
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“Lights of New York” 
Talking Trailer is the 


greatest yet—Conrad 


Nagel announces. 
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Mr. Exhibitor: 


Should you be among those who like to be original, the fol- 
lowing ad-units—to be had in cuts or mats—may be used to build 


your own newspaper ads. 


There may be some undeveloped genius on your staff who 
would surprise you if given the opportunity to work out ads with 
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ing Picture supremacy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY’ 
“| The FIRST ALL TALKING Picture 


‘LIGHTS of NEW YORK’ 


The most sensational innovation in the 
entire history of the screen / 


You See and Hear Every Character/ 


beven reels of Spine -lingling Sensations / 


The FIRST 100 pereent 
TALKING PICTURE 


WITH AN ALL“~STAR CAST 


STORY by HUGH HERBERT and MURRAY ROTH Directed by BRYAN FOY 
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CAUTION! 


Exhibitors are cautioned against using advertising 
material distributed by agencies not licensed to handle 
such accessories, and all such agencies are warned 
against the practice of distributing advertising acces- 
sories on Warner pictures without full authorization. 
Accessories and other printed matter contained in this 
press sheet are fully protected by copyright law and 
are the only accessories authorized for sale. They are 
for sale only by exchanges distributing Warner pictures. 


Copyright, 1928, by 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
321 West 44th Street, New York. 
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